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The disease is most prevalent in the winter and it is thought that
weather conditions are a predisposing factor. The incubation period
is 24 to 48 hours.
Characteristics of the Disease. Human influenza usually begins
with headache, chills, "ache all over" feeling, and temperature in-
creases, and there may be dizziness and vomition. Cough develops
which may last for many days. There is a distinct leucopenia. The
fever lasts 3 to 5 days, and recovery usually takes place in a week
or ten days. Bacterial complications sometimes occur. Secondary
bacteria include H. influenzae, Dip. pneumoniae, hemolytic strep-
tococci and Staphylococcus aureus.
Immunity. Resistance to influenza follows recovery from the
disease but it is often of short duration.
A number of vaccines have been prepared and used for active
immunization, but embryo-propagated virus has been used most
extensively for vaccine manufacture.
Various methods of vaccine preparation include formalinized
allantoic fluid, alum-precipitated products, and vaccines prepared
by concentration methods such as freezing and thawing, high
speed centrifugation, and red cell absorption and elution. Some
vaccines employ only influenza A, but bivalent A and B vaccines
have been used in others. The PR8 strain of influenza A and the
Lee strain of influenza B are commonly employed. The results of
the use of vaccines have been varied. Some workers report nega-
tive results, but more recent work with more concentrated vac-
cines has generally shown a significant reduction in the attack
rate.
Diagnosis. A diagnosis of influenza is based on clinical symp-
toms. More accurately it must include isolation of the virus in
chicken embryos and its identification by hemagglutination and
hemagglutination-inhibition procedures.
Serum neutralization and complement-fixation tests are of
some value in determining recent contacts or in following the im-
mune response to vaccination or infection.
Swine influenza
History and Distribution. Coincident with the 1918 pandemic
of influenza in man, a similar disease was recognized in swine in
Iowa by Koen and the name "hog flu" was ascribed to it. Several
investigators attempted unsuccessfully to determine the etiology
of the disease. In 1931 Shope studied the disease and recovered
a virus. This virus was unable to produce typical swine influenza
when inoculated alone in the form of a filtrate. A mild indefinite
illness, "filtrate disease," was produced. In the same year Lewis
and Shope reported the isolation of a hemophilic organism, Hemo-